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’ A S IN THE LAUNDRY 


When it comes to plans for fuel, the architect who is called upon 
to design premises for a laundry, whether it be a commercial or 
an institutional laundry, a ‘laundrette’? or a communal laundry 
attached to a block of flats, needs to take gas into consideration. 
For gas is widely used as a source of heat in all these various 
premises. Typical examples of its use are for heating tumblers 
and drying cabinets, hand and mechanical irons, and the rollers 
on shirt and collar finishing machines ; providing hot water for 
domestic type washing machines; firing standby boilers and 
heating boilers for heavily soiled articles in communal laundries. 
A considerable body of experience has been accumulated by the 
Gas Industry, not only of these aspects of the use of Gas, but 
of wider problems connected with the layout and equipment 
of laundries and laundry service rooms. All the available 
information on the subject is freely at your service through your 
local Gas Undertaking. 


SSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL, | GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W.I Telephone: SLOANE 4554 
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How Many New Towns ? 


OFTEN AS we have said it, let us 
say it once more: new towns are not 
merely, or even primarily, ends in 
themselves. 

To make all our towns, big and 
little, and our countryside, good 
places to live in, and efficient places 
to produce in, is the major purpose of 
land-use planning. It has always been 
the aim of the garden city movement. 
It is the whole reason for the new 
towns inspired by that movement. 

Good housing is universally de- 
sired. But the very possibility of good 
housing, in a heavily built-up region, 
depends on good planning. And in 
some circumstances planning cannot 
succeed in protecting housing stan- 
dards unless it is pretty drastic and 
strong, as well as wide in scope. 

These truths are seen in flashes, 
partially acted on, forgotten, recalled, 
and again forgotten. They are not 
held firmly in focus. And so planning 
policy falters and fluctuates. 


Housing, on the contrary—in the 
sense of the quantitative provision of 
shelter—drives on with dogged per- 
sistence and an occasional spurt on a 
change of driver. Dwellings are pro- 
duced in the numbers that political 
pressures can extort in the competi- 
tion for resources. ‘Their quality, and 
the quality of their surroundings, 
falls where planning is short-sighted 
or weak. Their cost, for the same 
reason, rises. 

Half Britain’s urban population, or 
40 per cent of the nation, are massed 
in six or seven agglomerations, the 
central parts of which are over- 
crowded and the suburban parts too 
distant from work-places. 

In the next twenty to fifty years (the 
period does not affect the pattern) 
large sections of the older and more 
crowded parts of these and other 
towns will be replaced—in one way or 
another. 

The question is: in what way? The 
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future happiness of millions, the 
future prosperity of British industry 
and agriculture, depend on the 
answer. 

If planning is weak, or heartlessly 
aesthetic, the high densities will be 
maintained or extended, or only 
slightly lessened. The Englishman’s 
home, for hundreds of thousands, 
even millions, will become an apart- 
ment in a multi-storey structure, not 
because the Englishman wants it-— 
not even because he does not protest 
against it—but because that is the 
line of least resistance to spontaneous 
city trends. Everyone can see it 
happening today. 

If planning is clear-minded and 
strong, and responsive to the most 
vital social and economic needs, the 
real home, having ground-floor rooms 
and some garden space, will prevail in 
city re-housing, with flats for the 
minority who prefer flats. 

That, however, requires co-ordin- 
ated planning, not only inside the 
cities, but in every kind of place. It 
necessitates a resolute reduction of 
residential and business crowding in 
central districts, facing the political 
difficulties. It necessitates expanding 
many existing small towns—not only 
an odd one here and there. 

And it necessitates a serious recon- 
sideration of the number of new 
towns and town-expansions appro- 
priate to the decent rebuilding of 
urban Britain. 

To permit of tolerable density 
standards in rebuilding, it can hardly 
be doubted that ai least 3 million 
persons should ultiniately move out 
of congested places; the number may 
be much higher. The fourteen new 
towns cater for 480,000. 

At an average of 250,000 a year, 
five million houses are likely to be 
built in the next twenty years. The 
fourteen new towns are planned to 
take about 135,000 houses; less than 
3 per cent of the total. 
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Even if expanded towns build 
twice as many houses as the new 
towns, both groups together will only 
provide about 8 per cent of the new 
houses. 

On the face of it, the dispersal seems 
inadequate to the situation. The 
Minister has said that the Govern- 
ment do not intend to start any more 
new towns, because it is more impor- 
tant to push on rapidly with those 
already started. 

We are glad to note the accelera- 
tion of the new towns, most of which 
will shortly reach as high a speed as is 
practicable or socially desirable. 

But we cannot envisage a speeding 
up of the expansion of existing small 
towns adequate to the needed scale of 
decongestion of crowded towns. We 
are sure that more new towns will be 
needed as well as a vigorous use of the 
Town Development Bill when it 
becomes an Act. 

Most new towns are necessarily 
based on existing small towns or 
large villages. The difference between 
a “new town” and an expanded town 
is really a matter of the machinery 
chosen for financing and stimulating 
the development. ‘The New ‘Towns 
Act system, though it seemed a bit 
expensive and cumbrous when the 
permitted pace of building was slow, 
does produce results of a spectacular 
character when the brake is removed. 

Can the small towns and urban 
districts, under the new Bill, match 
the pace the new towns are working 
up to? Can the needed dispersal of 
Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
and the West Riding towns, and the 
completion of London dispersal, be 
taken care of by the new machinery 
alone? 

We care less for the choice of 
machinery than for the determina- 
tion to make dispersal adequate for its 
purpose of rescuing the city millions 
from the rationalized congestion that 
is already overtaking them. 
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A GREAT CITY’S OPPORTUNITY: 

SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE GLASGOW DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
Reviewing this important plan, the former MP for Rutherglen 

expresses a fear that the lessons of the disastrous past have not 

been learned, and appeals for second thoughts on basic principles. 


LASGOw is not my native town 
(; but it is my native city. Even 

in my lifetime it has grown 
enormously in area. In the last 150 
years it has increased its population 
fourteenfold from 77,000 in 1801 to 
1,089,000 in 1951. 

It is a city of great diversity. In no 
town in Britain will one find more 
magnificent architecture or more 
appalling slums; but even the slums 
are magnificent, regarded purely 
from the aesthetic point of view; the 


by GILBERT MCALLISTER 


towering cliff-like dwellings into 
whose abyss the sun seldom penetrates 
can in certain lights and at certain 
seasons take on a sombre beauty in 
which the fine proportions of the 
windows to the main structure, the 
grey of the buildings merging into the 
grey of the mist and smoke, make one 
almost forget that here are the highest 
densities of population in the British 
Isles: that here in the Year of Our 
Lord 1952 one-third of the popula- 
tion do not yet know the joys of 


Glasgow from the air 


Aerofilms 
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civilization as represented by one 
water closet to one family. 

Glaswegians are, in spite of all, 
proud of their city. Their songs are of 
the Clyde and the Kelvin, and the 
lateWill Fyffe’s“‘I belong to Glasgow”’ 
is quoted approvingly not only by 
“‘the common old working man” on a 
Saturday night but by all sorts and 
conditions of men from the million- 
aire of Hillhead to the newly arrived 
Irish immigrant. They are conscious 
of the importance of the city and its 
river in the world of man: the river 
which gave us not only the Queen Mary 
and the Queen Elizabeth, the Lusttana 
and the Mauretania and the Empress of 
Britain, but on whose crowded banks 
one-fifth of the world’s shipping is 
built.* 


Beauty and the Beholder 


Bath Street—in spite of the church 
steeple which John Ruskin regarded 
as the most beautiful spire in Britain 
—may seem an austere and prosaic 
thoroughfare to the casual visitor. To 
the Glasgow man it is a street of 
romance: part of the “direct road”’, 
wrote David Bone, “that leads by 
Bath Street, Finnieston, and Cape 
Horn—to San Francisco”’. 

Those who know Glasgow as a 
mere halting place for the night on 
the way to the Highlands and the 
Isles, whose impressions and know- 
ledge of it are bounded by Renfield 
Street, Union Street, and the Central 
Hotel, may be forgiven for regarding 
it as one of the ugliest cities they have 
ever seen: a place to be compared 
only with such heathenish Midland 
monstrosities as Manchester and 
Birmingham. They should have gone 
further afield ; they should have taken 
a white car—Glasgow is proud of 
nothing more than of its tramways, 
on which before the war you could, if 

*In 1951 Clyde yards built £45 million 


worth of ships, 419,726 tons, almost one- 
third of the whole United Kingdom output. 
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Avda 
One-fifth of the world’s shipping is built at 
Clydebank 


you had the stamina, travel thirty- 
five miles for tuppence halfpenny—to 
the University terminus. And from 
the summit of Gilmorehill they would 
enjoy the sight of great terraces and 
crescents set magnificently on adja- 
cent hills and not excelled in Bath 
or in Edinburgh; would see the Kel- 
vin river threading its way past the 
University, the Western Infirmary, 
the Art Gallery, and the Kelvin Hall; 
and would see in the near distance the 
great derricks of the shipbuilding 
yards like giant index fingers sweep- 
ing the sky. They would begin to 
know something of the city—begin to 
realize that this was the city that gave 
James Watt, Adam Smith, Kelvin, 
and the Hunters to the world. 


Tea-Rooms and Modern Architecture 


If they stayed on, they would, in 
time, get to know Glasgow’s tea- 
rooms; and Craig’s and Cranston’s, 
Reid’s and Skinner’s, to say nothing 
of Brown’s and Lang’s, would be- 
come their familiar howfs and meet- 
ing places. There is a more than pass- 
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ing connection between Glasgow’s 
tea-rooms and architecture and town 
planning which I once tried to 
develop in a speech in the House of 
Commons, only to be called to order 
by Mr Speaker who, not having the 
benefit of a Glasgow upbringing, did 
not quite see the connection and 
obdurately stuck to his ruling even 
when Colonel Walter Elliot, who at 
once saw the point, tried valiantly to 
come to my rescue. It was Kate 
Cranston who invented the tea-room 
and who enlisted the services of a 
young architect, Charles Rennie 
Mackintosh, to build her tea-rooms, 
design the furnitwre for them, design 
the cutlery and the crockery. A small 
thing, perhaps, but Rennie Mackin- 
tosh half a century ago designed also 
the Glasgow School of Art which was 
the beginning of the modern move- 
ment in architecture. 


Past Opportunities Missed 


One of the troubles about Glasgow 
has been that it is a city from which it 
is singularly easy to escape. Only a 
small percentage of her most affluent 
citizens lixe within the city boun- 
daries. T‘.cy make their money in 
Glasgow but they spend it elsewhere, 
with a loss to the city treasury that 
has never been fully understood by 
city treasurers or they would have 
taken steps long ago to create new 
satellite towns for Glasgow, whose 
land they would have owned and 
whose revenue to the city as landlord 
would have more than compensated 
for the loss in rateable value. 

Not for nothing did David Kirk- 
wood take the title of Lord Kirkwood 
of Bearsden. Who would live in Hill- 
head if, a further ten minutes by car, 
he would find himself at the foot of the 
Campsies with the whole Highlands 
opening up at his doorstep? Who 
would live in Partick or even Queen’s 
Park if the enchantment of Kil- 
macolm was his for the taking ? Or if 
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by going to Helensburgh he could 
enjoy the pleasures of the garden 
town that a Colquhoun named for his 
wife and of which Henry Bell, the 
man who built the Comet, became 
first Provost, and could find there the 
even more immediate excitement of 
the Clyde and the Gareloch, its 
yachts, its steamers, its winter no less 
than its summer magic ? If the West 
of Scotland had been town-planned a 
hundred years ago it could have been 
made (its climate always excepted) a 
region of great industry and great 
beauty with homes set in an incom- 
parable background with the teem- 
ing agricultural wealth of the Clyde 
Valley married happily to all the new 
developments. 


Has the Lesson Been Learned? 


The lesson is plain for everyone to 
read: it still remains doubtful whether 
the lesson has, in fact, been learned. 
The city’s development plan now 
approved by the Corporation of 
Glasgow and submitted to the Sec- 
retary of State at the end of 1951 is, in 
its technical aspects, as good and as 
thorough a document as any that has 
been prepared under the 1947 Town 
and Country Planning (Scotland) 
Act. It shows a city covering forty 
thousand acres stretching across 
twelve miles from east to west and 
nine miles from north to south, a city 
hemmed in by Dunbartonshire to the 
north, Renfrewshire to the west, and 
Lanarkshire to the south and east. Its 
boundaries touch Paisley, Clydebank, 
Renfrew, Rutherglen, and Coat- 
bridge. From Rutherglen, industrial 
Lanarkshire stretches in one con- 
tinuous line of almost unbroken 
development through Cambuslang, 
Blantyre, Hamilton, Motherwell, 
Wishaw, Cambusnethan and New- 
mains. There, another million people 
live in good to shocking conditions 
with densities of population equal 
almost to the worst in the city itself. 
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Appalling Densities 

Glasgow has 40,000 acres but half 
the people who inhabit this city live 
onamere 1,800 acres. It is a matter of 
simple arithmetic that that shows an 
average density of three hundred 
persons to the acre, while in the worst 
parts of the city—in the Gorbals, the 
Cowcaddens, and Bridgeton—popu- 
lation density rises in spots to seven 
hundred, even to nearly one thousand 
to the acre. 

If you find it difficult to imagine 
what life is like under such conditions, 
then think of any ordinary council 
housing scheme with twelve or fifteen 
houses to the net acre, with, let us say, 
forty to sixty persons to the acre, and 
imagine that more than ten times that 
number were compelled to live on 
that little bit of ground and you will 
have some idea of the conditions. You 
will not be able to capture the smell of 
the slums, although you will sym- 
pathize with the anonymous corre- 
spondent to the Glasgow Herald wh6 
in the 1870s addressed one of the 
briefest but most graphic letters to the 
editor: “‘Sir, the toun stinks, Yours 
5° 


Truth About Glasgow Slums 


It is easy to romanticize the slums 
of Glasgow. The ballet, the play, and 
the novel have all in recent years con- 
tributed to the saga—the strange 
vitality of the people despite their 
stunted growth, despite the highest 
infantile mortality rate in the king- 
dom, the gangsters with their bottles 
and their razors, the pubs which are a 
standing disgrace to the city and 
which deserve the attention of the 
Secretary of State for Scotland as a fit 
subject for the extension of the Car- 
lisle principle much more than the 
pubs of the new towns. 

The fact is that, whether regarded 
in terms of slumdom or of density, the 
foul conditions under which a large 
section of the population of Glasgow 
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is living cannot be exaggerated and 
cannot be described in words. Mrs 
Alice Cullen, MP, does right to draw 
the attention of the House of Com- 
mons to the conditions under which 
her constituents live in the Gorbals; 
she would do right to bring the House 
of Commons to a standstill until 
something was done about the condi- 
tions. She would do even better to 
insist that almost half her constituents 
be rehoused in a new town instead of 
suggesting the building of towering 
tenements in an area already con- 
gested to ine point that further con- 
gestion would be intolerable. 


Proposals for Dispersal 


The Clyde Valley Regional Plan 
of 1946 suggested that 250,000 people 
should be decanted from the city and 
housed in four new towns. The 
development plan shows that 300,000 
must move out. The long-term re- 
quirements of the city demand the 
building of 186,000 houses; of these it 
is estimated that 43,600 can be built 
within the city boundaries, and that 
in the process of redevelopment new 
sites will be found for a further 56,000 
houses. This still leaves 86,000 houses 
to be built outside the city and pro- 
duces an over-spill figure of 300,000 
or 50,000 more than the Abercrombie 
recommendation. 

This would seem to indicate that 
the city corporation is more ambitious 
than Sir Patrick, but an examina- 
tion of the plan does not sustain this 
view. It is proposed, for example, to 
build 8,000 houses in the Gartloch 
area, an area designated as part of 
Glasgow’s green belt by Abercrombie 
and the only open space that now 
separates the city from Coatbridge 
and Airdrie. 


Betrayal of the Future 

One can forgive the past; it is not so 
easy to forgive the present when it 
betrays the future. In the absence of 
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Aerofilms 


Glasgow is a city of great diversity 


planning principles worked out in 
theory and tested in practice it was 
inevitable that our cities should have 
grown and should have expanded in 
the way that they did, at an intoler- 
able cost in money, health, happiness, 
human fatigue, traffic congestion, and 
all the other evils that attend un- 
planned growth. 

If future generations have to 
record of the Corporation of Glasgow 
that, in the middle of this century, 
after Howard, Unwin, Geddes, Aber- 
crombie, Mumford, and Osborn had 
demonstrated the need for and the 
advantages of decentralization, it 
pursued a policy of urban sprawl and 
urban overcrowding, then it will de- 
serve the verdict which future gen- 
erations and historians will deliver. 

There was a Lord Provost of Glas- 
gow once who spent twenty years on 
the town council fighting against pro- 
posals for decentralization, for the 


creation of garden cities and satellite 
towns, who, in the course of time, be- 
came chairman of a new town cor- 
poration and discovered that all his 
previous life he had been sinning 
against the light. He has since publicly 
recanted his earlier views. 


Need for More New Towns 


Will Glasgow not learn even by his 
experience and realize that she can 
become in this respect as she has been 
in many others, the leading, the 
pioneer, the most enlightened city in 
the world ? 

One new town is being built in the 
west of Scotland. Quite clearly, on the 
development plan figures alone, there 
is a need for five new towns at least. 
If such a policy were embarked on 
and embarked on now, and if Lanark 
County Council were to encourage 
the creation of yet another two new 
towns, the whole pattern of urban, 
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residential, and industrial develop- 
ment in the west of Scotland could be 
so transformed that the Clyde Valley 
would shine before men as an example 
of the right use of an environment 
unrivalled in its natural beauty. 


Industry Carelessly Located 


Much progress has been made in 
the last few years but many oppor- 
tunities have been missed. The whole 
policy of the Board of Trade in creat- 
ing new industrial estates unrelated 
to housing is no doubt good enough 
from the point of view of producing a 
diversity of industry in the area but as 
an example of the application of plan- 
ning principles it is a piece of monu- 
mental folly. Millions of pounds have 
been spent in the creation of these in- 
dustrial estates, which taken as units 
are, on the whole, excellent examples 
of factory estate planning. If the same 
factories could be planned as part of 
the industrial estates of new towns 
how much better would it have been 
for industrialists, workers, and their 
families alike! 


A Time for Greatness 


There has been no lack of preachers 
and prophets of human planning in 
the West of Scotland; the late Sir 
William E. Whyte, Mrs Jean Mann, 
MP, Miss Elizabeth Mitchell, Mr 
Hugh McCalman, and more recently 
Sir Patrick Dollan himself, have all 
pointed out clearly the broad prin- 
ciples which must be observed at all 
costs. Surely the time has come for 
Glasgow to wear the mantle of great- 
ness and work together with neigh- 
bouring authorities to see to it that 
the new planning in the West of Scot- 
land is planning for men, for women, 
and, above all, for children; planning 
for the family as the unit in local and 
in national life, planning to produce 
the best relationship between home 
and factory, home and school, home 
and church; the home set in a private 
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garden and the town contained by an 
unspoiled, prosperous, and thriving 
agricultural countryside. 

The approach is all. Start to plan 
by trying to solve the transport needs 
of Glasgow and in the end the trans- 
port problem will be enormously 
aggravated and the human problem 
ignored. For that reason it is perhaps 
fortunate that the corporation has 
still to give consideration to the find- 
ings of the Inglis Report on the Pas- 
senger Traffic of Glasgow and Dis- 
trict. The development plan is there- 
fore not unduly weighted with this 
misleading consideration. Planning 
should reduce transport needs to 
the minimum by putting residence 
and factories in the right relationship 
from the outset. 

Exactly the opposite principle is 
seen in the Newhouse industrial 
estate which is inaccessible to the 
workers employed in it except at the 
daily cost of a return bus journey. 


The Critical Moment 


Proposals have been made for the 
construction of a tunnel at Whiteinch 
and for sections of arterial and sub- 
arterial roads. These, together with 
26,000 houses, 55 schools, 6 industrial 
sites, and 1 new dock are to be carried 
out over the next five years. The re- 
mainder of the programme, it is esti- 
mated, will occupy the following fif- 
teen years. The next twenty years, 
therefore, will determine not only the 
shape of the city but of the whole 
urban and rural pattern of the West 
of Scotland for the next century. 

Is it too much to hope that the 
Secretary of State will ask the city 
fathers to have second thoughts and 
that with his blessing and _ his 
authority they will embark on a 
programme of new town building 
which alone can give dynamic and 
point to the plan and which alone 
can give satisfaction to the families 
which all planning must seek to serve? 
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SURVEYORS AS TOWN PLANNERS 


The Council of The Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors 
announce an additional division of the Institute's professional 
examinations for candidates training in town and country planning. 
A new booklet, from which extracts are given below, summarizes 
the Rules and Syllabus for the new examinations. 


HE PRIMARY objective of plan- 
ning is the right use of land. 
From this springs the surveyor’s 
deep professional interest in the sub- 
ject; and from this emerges the 
essential part he is qualified to play 
in the planning team; for the land, 
which by general definition includes 
the buildings upon it and the minerals 
beneath, is the raw material of the 
surveyor’s profession. . . 

The Council of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Chartered Surveyors have al- 
ways held the view that the best re- 
sults in planning are achieved by 
team-work on the part of the several 
professions concerned. They share 
the view of the Schuster Committee 
that planning is primarily a social and 
economic activity to which many con- 
tributions must be made by various 
specialist skills, They do not claim for 
surveyors a monopoly in town and 
country planning, but they regard 
the role of the surveyor as funda- 
mental to the whole process. 

The Council of the Institution 
have recently reviewed their examin- 
ations in the light of the Schuster 
Committee’s suggestion that special- 
ists who are engaged in planning 
should be capable of ‘“‘a somewhat 
new approach to their problems’’. 
The Council would not wish to 
change the structure of their existing 
examinations since they provide well- 
recognized qualifications for a great 
many candidates who do not intend 
to make a career in the planning 
field. Being conscious, however, of 


the growing importance of the sur- 
veyor’s contribution to planning, the 
Council have decided to inaugurate 
a new branch of the examinations 
especially for candidates who intend 
to follow such a career. 

Candidates for these new examina- 
tions must be employed in a techni- 
cal capacity in an office in which 
practical training can be obtained in 
the surveyor’s contribution to plan- 
ning and which in particular will pro- 
vide a working knowledge of most of 
the following: 


(a) the collection, presentation, in- 
terpretation, and analysis of 
survey material for planning 
purposes ; 

(b) the preparation of develop- 
ment or similar plans for town 
and country; 

(c) site planning and estate de- 
velopment; 

(d) the control of development in 
town and country; 

(e) the law of town and country 
planning,compulsory purchase, 
and compensation ; 

(f) the economic and _ financial 
aspects of town planning and 
development; and 

(g) the valuation, acquisition, man- 
agement, and disposal of land. 


The First Examination in the 
Town and Country Planning Divi- 
sion will be held for the first time in 
1953, the Intermediate in 1954, and 
the Final in 1956, and thereafter 
annually in each case. 
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BOOM TOWN 
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A new community of 15,000 people arises alongside a vast nex 


steelworks on a site reclaimed from sand dunes. 


ESTLING IN the shadow of the 
N Welsh hills hes the town of 
Port Talbot. It lies, too, in 

the shadowed memories of unem- 
ployment. But today Port Talbot car- 
ries the air of challenge. There is 
bustle and confidence about its 
people. There is ambition on their 
faces. For Port Talbot is the site of the 
great new Margam Abbey Steel Works 
which is the most modern steel plant 
in the worldand the largest in Britain. 
The Margam Abbey Works, built 
at breakneck pace and radiating all 
the atmosphere of Victorian in- 
dustrial dynamic, has transformed 
the outlook for the town and its in- 
habitants. Seven years ago the old 
steelworks of Port Talbot and the 
town seemed to be unchanging. To 
the casual observer the narrow sandy 


by DESMOND DONNELLY 


plain precluded further development. 
There was no room. A few hundred 
yards away on one side was the sea, 
and before it was reached the sand 
dunes. No further, on the other, were 
the steep slopes of Mynydd Brombil. 
Somebody refused to accept the 
inevitable. 

Work began on 29 April 1947. The 
whole site of the steelworks was first 
raised by ten to twelve feet. Sand and 
water were pumped across from a 
dredging craft launched in a new 
lagoon dug in the sand dunes which 
is now used as a works reservoir. 
Normal excavation plant was utilized 
to the full. Extensive use was made of 
slag. Marram grass and other vege- 
tation were planted to prevent sand 
blowing in over the works and to 
check any inroads by the sea. 


The melting shop at the Abbey Steel Works, Port Talbot 
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“‘Cornish-type’’ houses have been built on the new sites 


The works itself is built on thous- 
ands of concrete piles driven into the 
sand. At its peak construction period 
nearly 8,000 men worked there. 
Whereas the construction is British, 
the rolling machinery is from the 
United States where most strip 
machinery is made. Contrary to some 
reports, three was the largest number 
of Americans seen at once. 

Not only is the strip mill, completed 
last year, and the cold reduction mill, 
now placed alongside it, a tribute to 
twentieth-century drive and energy, 
but so too is the development of the 
town which marches only a step be- 
hind. Nor have the problems which 
confronted Mr Gordon Griffiths, the 
borough engineer, and his local 
authority been any less easy to solve 
than those which faced the Steel 
Company of Wales and their archi- 
tect Sir Percy Thomas. 

As already mentioned, land was 
the problem. Two possible ways of 
overcoming the difficulty existed. 


Levelling Sand Dunes 


The idea first mooted was for an 
estate of 400 to 500 acres between 


Margam Castle grounds and Peny- 
bryn, to the east of Port Talbot. 
Unfortunately for the council, to 
whom this project appealed because 
of the low value of the land and the 
low cost of site preparation, the 
Ministries of Agriculture and Fuel 
objected. Time was lost and so the 
council décided to concentrate all its 
energies on the alternative which was 
a 600 to 700 acre estate on the sand 
dunes of Aberavon. The difficulties 
looked formidable. Sand dunes up to 
40 feet higher than the proposed 
formation level had to be levelled, 
the surplus to be used to fill in the low 
areas liable to flooding. Direct labour, 
using hired mechanical equipment 
was employed. 

A lucky chance assisted the econo- 
mics of the project. The South Wales 
Gas Board required an old borrow pit 
known as Harvey’s Lake to be filled 
in for gas works extensions. The coun- 
cil offered to do it, with their surplus 
sand from the now levelled dunes, and 
charged the Gas Board £16,600 for 
the 250,000 tons which were used. 
This financial windfall made all the 
difference to the local authority. 
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Stabilizing the Soil 

The next problem was sand stabili- 
zation. Again there were two alterna- 
tives. One possibility was to stabilize 
the area with soil,shale, or bituminous 
emulsion on completion of levelling, 
at very high cost which would be 
reflected in high rents. After much 
controversy the council decided in- 
stead to build the houses quickly and 
to stabilize with soil after building 
and public utilities had been com- 
pleted, removing wind-blown sand 
from the perimeter houses as neces- 
sary. 

It is claimed that this is proving a 
success although during the gales last 
winter many people found their gar- 
den paths and back doors overladen 
with blown sand. However, the 
nuisance is far worse at the edge of 
the development area and the peri- 
meter is constantly changing. 

A new sea defence scheme was also 
an early priority. The survey showed 
that the level of the beach was falling 
at the rate of seven-eighths of an inch 
and the coastline retreating at a foot 
per annum. The line of the old wall 
was not an economical one, the 
promenade being 18 feet above the 
foreshore. So the new wall was put 
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100 feet to the rear of the present line 
where the depth of the sand to clay 
was 30 feet at high water mark. The 
new wall will consist of a line of piling 
with reinforced concrete capping and 
a pitched face of octagonal vibrated 
concrete blocks. 


Three Parts of the Town 


The entire scheme was divided into 
three. The central area lies west of 
Victoria Road for 1,250 yards (200 
acres). Little Warren lies between 
Victoria Road and the River Afan 
(80 acres). Baglan Burrows, the larg- 
est, is to the west of the central area 
for 1,400 yards (400 acres). 

The provisional lay-out of Little 
Warren provides for a fair ground 
of 12 acres, masked from the resi- 
dential developmeni by playing fields, 
a Territorial Army drill hall, a 
large car park, 300 houses, and 
shopping facilities for both domestic 
and seasonal trade. 

Baglan Burrows contains 200 acres 
of domestic development for 1,200 
yards on the Briton Ferry side of the 
present development, plus playing 
fields, including a golf course. The 
sea front includes proposals for large 
swimming baths and boating. 


A fleet of earth-movers has been constantly at work to level the sand dunes for housing sites 
Central Office of Information 
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Sand from the levelled dunes was used to fill in Harvey’s Lake for gas works extensions 


The central area sea front, how- 
ever, has the boldest proposals. It 
includes a promenade 40 feet wide, 
a green verge, a marine drive of 40 
feet overall, and lawns 150 feet wide. 

The work completed includes a 
trunk outfall sewer and trunk water- 
main, the levelling of 280 acres of 
sand dunes, main and secondary 
sewers, and watermains to 200 acres, 
1,700,000 cubic yards of sand moved 
a distance up to 700 yards, and 1,000 
houses completed and occupied. A 
further 270 are under construction, 
and 84 have been let to contract. A 
further 260 are being negotiated. 
Work will commence this year on a 
further 200 acres. 

To complete the plan an additional 
2,100 houses will be required, making 
the community total 15,000 persons. 
The estimated cost including schools, 
sea defence, and public buildings is 
£8,000,000. The aim is to finish it all 
in 1959. 

The housing, not mentioned in de- 
tail so far, includes a few aluminium 
bungalows and a larger number of 
Cornish unit, No-Fines, and tradi- 
tional houses. The gross rentals are 
not high as rents go these days. A 
three-bedroom Cornish Unit house 
costs 20s. 7d. per week inclusive. A 
four-bedroom one costs 25s. 2d. per 
week. The No-Fines cost 21s. 7d. 


It is easy to criticize the rather 
uniform layout of some of the roads. 
The real approach should be to com- 
pare the layout of the housing of Port 
Talbot’s new industrial revolution 
with that of a century ago, bearing in 
mind the imaginative conception of 
the promenade and all the amenities 
that are to come. 

Some of Port Talbot’s inhabitants 
may justifiably describe the dis- 
comfort of finding sand in their boots. 
To be able to say that used to be the 
badge of distinction amongst men 
who served in the Eighth Army and 
Desert Air Force. There can be no 
satisfaction in being a participant ina 
pioneering event if the pioneering is 
done in the lap of ease. 


Triumph of Local Government 


Finally, Port Talbot has a lesson 
for those who dispiritedly describe 
the dwindling opportunities of local 
government. Those who sit legislat- 
ing and talking in the Palace of 
Westminster and who often leave no 
single constructive achievement, how- 
ever distinguished may have been 
their public service, sometimes envy 
local authority members and officials. 
Mr Gordon Griffiths and his council 
will be remembered in South Wales 
long after most of the rest of us have 
been forgotten. 
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New Towns in Being 

Visits we have recently paid to a 
number of the new towns in England 
and Scotland provide some reassur- 
ance. In most of them building is now 
going ahead at as fast a pace as is 
practicable and desirable, and it is 
evident to any observer that they will 
be an immense advance on the towns 
of ithe industrial revolution or the 
suburbs of the inter-war years. While 
there is a very lively disposition to 
think out every problem afresh in the 
light of present-day needs and local 
conditions, we are glad to note that 
eccentricities are in most cases being 
avoided, and there is a growing re- 
spect for the desires of the incoming 
residents, especially as to the kind of 
dwellings and layout provided. 

The one thing that at first impact is 
a bit disquieting is the slow start being 
made with community buildings— 
particularly for meetings, culture, 
religion, and entertainment. Indus- 
trial development is in most cases well 
up to housing—and this is, of course, 
a radical improvement on inter-war 
schemes. Schools also are not far 
behind. And a few small shopping 
centres have begun and are already 
creating some sense of community. 
But rooms for meetings and provision 
for games lag far behind the needs. All 
concerned are well aware of this; ex- 
cellent schemes for social facilities 
have been prepared; and in some 
cases sanctions have been obtained. 
Until more can be done on this aspect 
of development, the new towns must 
seem to the visitor little more than 
housing schemes—though with em- 
ployment close by, which makes all 
the difference economically, and open 


country all around, which makes all 
the difference psychologically. 


New Town Layout Standards 

The merit of housing layouts can- 
not be assessed without careful study, 
coupled with practical knowledge of 
regional consumer reactions. The 
long continued housing shortage 
makes tenants so thankful to get any 
reasonably self-contained and private 
dwelling that even strong preferences 
as to types of accommodation are not 
aggressively expressed. There is no 
market test, and will not be for some 
years. But tenants’ murmurs can be 
interpreted. The more sensitive or 
common-sensible of the new town 
managements are moving away from 
high percentages of flats, and other 
eccentricities derived from _ tech- 
nicians’ wishful thinking and pseudo- 
scientific demographic studies, to- 
wards the patterns evolved in the 
best housing estates over years of 
experience. There is added, we are 
glad to note, a resolve to achieve as 
much diversity in detail as the econo- 
mic limitations permit. And the 
general level of external design is, 
considering these limitations and the 
excessive standardization of some of 
the non-traditional types that have to 
be accepted, pretty high. 

We hope to publish later some 
closer examinations of the new town 
housing layouts, taking into con- 
sideration the factors of tenant satis- 
faction as well as of cost, rental, and 
aesthetic distinction. Far too much 
criticism begins and ends with the 
single factor of aesthetic distinction, 
sometimes from the standpoint of 
cultural circles oblivious of popular 
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7 
H.M. the Queen lays the foundation stone of S. Barnabas Church in the Adeyedé sage 


bourhood of Hemel Hempstead New Town, 20 July 1952 


conceptions of beauty and amenity. 
As a welcome exception we note the 
report on the layouts of the London 
new towns begun by Mr D. Rigby 
Childs in the Architects’ Journal, 26 
June, which is particularly valuable 
for its well-selected type and site plans 
and keyed photographs. He provides, 
beginning with Hemel Hempstead 
and Crawley, the data for a serious 
study of the practice of these towns, 
and shows an excellent understanding 
of the conditions that must be accept- 
ed in designing large-scale housing 
groups for a normal cross-section of 
people. 


The Bugbear of “Monotony” 

Yet Mr Childs, aware as he is that 
new towns are not primarily exercises 
in visual distinction, is constrained to 
ask—and the question is repeated by 
the editor of the A.7.—whether a new 
town, ‘“‘however interesting in detail”’, 
must be “overwhelmingly mono- 
tonous in character ?”’ One might as 
well ask why an assembly of human 


beings, however individual in facial 
expression, however infinitely assort- 
ed in personality, must be mono- 
tonous in stature, girth, skin colour, 
and the habit of wearing trousers and 
skirts. Why are their limits of physical 
variability—between say 43 and 6} 
feet in height and 7 and 20 stones in 
weights—so boringly restricted ? 

Such a question is excusable at the 
fairy tale stage, when Mum and Dad 
and Sis and Grandpa fall short of the 
requirements of the imagination, and 
we need giants and bottle-imps and 
articulate white rabbits and Donald 
Duck and Muffin the Mule. It shows 
a shocking lack of subtlety in a grown- 
up to see monotony in a town of thou- 
sands of houses, as thoughtfully 
detailed as Hemel Hempstead or 
Crawley, just because they do not 
provide a Himalayan skyline. 

It is time the architectural profes- 
sion snapped out of this form of 
escapism. What is mainly wrong with 
an unpleasant housing scheme is what 
is wrong with an unpleasing crowd of 
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people—not that .the units are too 
much of a size, but that they are pre- 
vailingly sickly, or of racial types un- 
congenial to the onlooker, or too un- 
varied in expression. They can also 
become monotonous through being 
militarized into rows and files and 
echelons. 

To plan a housing estate well re- 
quires enough imagination to see each 
dwelling as the single home, for years 
perhaps, of a different family—a 
family that thinks itself, and indeed is, 
unique. In a scheme that has to use 
elements to some extent standardized 
and repetitive, that is not easy. But by 
good grouping and planting and 
detailing and ringing all the possible 
changes on the component details, at 
least some uniqueness can be given to 
each dwelling as well as varied plea- 
santness to the whole. That at least 
should be the aim. It is a thousand 
times more important than achieving 
a coup d’oeuil that earns the com- 
mendations of a fashion-prone art 
critic, deigning to visit the estate for 
ten minutes once in his lifetime. 


To Look At or to Live In? 

To whom and from what points of 
observation should the appearance of 
dwellings and towns be satisfactory ? 
Among the philistines—God’s creat- 
ures, after all—there was once a say- 
ing: Houses are built to live in, not to 
look at. Welwyn Garden City, in the 
1920s, when fighting uphill for the 
appreciation of architecture, count- 
ered this with the slogan: Houses 
should be good to look at AS WELL as to 
live in. Its customers were reminded 
that while a man lives in one house, 
he lives outside all the others. 

After a long struggle this argument 
was effective, because Welwyn never 
lost sight of either viewpoint. Most 
people, and almost all housewives, 
spend far :nore time inside their own 
houses than oucside. They see the out- 
sides of other houses mostly from in- 
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side their own, and they see the 
group of houses immediately around 
theirs hundreds of times more often 
than they see other groups of houses, 
even in the same town. 

Now if all you can see from your 
windows is a continuous row of 
houses at a short distance, no matter 
how well designed they are the effect 
is monotonous. 

If on the other hand you can see 
houses at different distances, among 
stretches of grass, flowerbeds, hedges, 
vegetable plots, and trees, you havea 
scene that continually changes with 
atmospheric conditions and the move- 
ments of the sun. The seasons bring 
endless variations of shape, colour, 
and texture. The visible buildings are 
fixed points of familiarity on a screen 
of kaleidoscopic variety; and if of 
good design pleasing or inoffensive 
fixed points. 

In that sort of townscape there is no 
monotony from the viewpoint of the 
house-occupier. And if all the details 
of a neighbourhood or town are 
interesting, how can the totality be 
dull—except to a spectator of in- 
credibly meagre discernment, or 
one who has been miseducated into 
looking for the wrong things ? 


Under the Pyramids 


An Egyptian planner, Mr Salama, 
proposes a new city at the foot of the 
Pyramids of Giza, with factories, 
residential areas, shopping centres, 
schools, and modern traffic roads. 
Special features of the design are a 
forest on the boundary to prevent 
sandstorms, and a lake alongside the 
Pyramids. 


Gobbledy gook 


“Nothing has a greater hold on the 
human mind than nonsense fortified 
with technicalities.” —F.c.s.SCHILLER 
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RURAL ELECTRICITY AND PLANNING 


An authoritative account of the policy now being followed in the 
expansion of electricity supplies to rural areas, and of the problems 
of cost, tariffs, and restrictions of capital expenditure. 


HERE WAS rapid development 

of rural electricity supply in the 
ten years before the war and 
much credit is due to the undertak- 
ings responsible for this work. Never- 
theless on 1 April 1948 when the 
industry was nationalized under the 


- Electricity Act 1947, large parts of the 


country were still without a supply of 
electricity and consequently the ex- 
tension of the supply into rural areas, 
which is one of the functions placed 
on area boards by the 1947 Act, was 
considered to be a matter of urgency. 

The problems of rural electrifica- 
tion are by no means simple. There 
are differences from area to area, not 
only in the relative extent of urban 
and rural territory and the extent of 
rural development already achieved, 
but also in the types of country and of 
farming activity carried on; in the 
electricity revenue which can be 
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secured ; in the resources available to 
the electricity supply industry for 
development; and in the nature and 
extent of the distribution networks 
required. 


Policy on Rural Development 


At a fairly early stage in their 
operation, all area boards agreed that 
a comprehensive transmission and 
distribution system should be de- 
veloped in each area as soon as cir- 
cumstances permit, for it was realized 
that planning on this basis would 
open up much rural territory which 
on more piecemeal development 
would otherwise not obtain a supply. 

The financial problems of rural 
development are, however, more 
marked in some areas than in others 
and in fulfilling the statutory obliga- 
tions placed on the boards by the 
Electricity Act 1947 there must be 


Poles are hidden by buildings and trees at Ardington, Bucks. 
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Houses at Waddesdon (Bucks) Council Housing Estate. The poles are not visible from the front 


strict regard to economy, and exten- 
sions to the supply must be carried out 
in the cheapest possible manner con- 
sistent with adequacy and reliability 
of the supply. Owing to the existence 
of the many separate undertakings 
prior to 1 April 1948, many of the 
transmission and distribution systems 
taken over by the area boards did not 
lend themselves readily to planned 
development of the areas as a whole. 
Now that separate undertaking 
boundaries no longer exist, it is easier 
to visualize the general development 
of an area at a more economic figure. 

During the war, distribution net- 
works became seriously overloaded 
and, because of the war, it was not 
possible adequately to reinforce or 
maintain the systems. Apart from this, 
consumers are now using more than 
twice as much electricity as they did 
before the war, and it becomes imme- 
diately apparent that without an 
adequate existing system which could 
provide full and proper supplies to 
the existing consumers, additions to 
that system could not be made. It 
would be useless to add further exten- 
sions if the “backbone and ribs” of the 
system were inadequate. 


Use of Available Resources 

With this point in mind, it has been 
generally agreed that electricity 
boards would use their available re- 
sources to bring the systems, by rein- 
forcement, to a healthy condition 
which could carry extensions, and 
then to build the extensions in such a 
way that the benefits of electricity are 
provided to industry, new towns and 
in food-producing areasto thegreatest 
number of people, by the use of the 
available amount of material; for 
example, an extension of a mile to 
supply say sixty properties in a food- 
producing area would be given pre- 
ference over a scheme involving the 
use of a similar amount of labour and 
material which would provide a 
supply to say six or seven consumers 
only. 

Area boards have made plans for 
the full development of their rural 
areas, but now the shortage of 
materials and the restrictions on 
capital expenditure have retarded 
progress. 

The present resources—capital, 
material, and labour—are such that it 
will be many years before supply can 
be brought to all villages, hamlets, 
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Rear view of the houses at Waddesdon Estate showing the position of poles in relation to 
the buildings 


and farms, but the area boards will 
continue to extend supplies as quickly 
as practicable. 


Systems of Supply 


It will be appropriate here to give a 
brief description of the various por- 
tions of an electricity system. Firstly, 
there is the power station sited with 
regard to the load which it is to 
supply, the proximity to coal and 
water, and the preservation of ameni- 
ties. Secondly, there is the main trans- 
mission system from the power sta- 
tion, generally known as the elec- 
tricity grid. At the present time, this 
system operates at 132,000 volts 
(work is already in hand for the crea- 
tion of a super grid to operate at 
275,000 volts). Thirdly, there is a 
secondary transmission system opera- 
ting for the most part at 33,000 volts. 
Fourthly, there are the high voltage 
distribution systems operating gener- 
ally at 11,000 volts although there are 
certain instances where this operating 
voltage is 22,000 or 6,000. Lastly, 
there is the low voltage distribution 
system operating a‘ 415 volts three- 
phase and 240 volts single-phase 
which furnishes the supply to ordi- 


nary consumers, urban and rural. 

Each of the transmission and dis- 
tribution systems is designed and 
constructed to carry the required 
load over the appropriate distances; 
the lower the operating voltage the 
smaller the amount of load and the 
shorter the distance. For example, 
with the low voltage distribution sys- 
tem operating at 415/240 the normal 
loading is of the order of 40 kilowatts 
only for a distance of about half a 
mile. A larger load or a longer dis- 
tance require an extension of the 
11,000 volt lines, and a new step- 
down transformer sub-station. 


Capital Costs 


For this article on rural electricity 
development, the capital cost of the 
fourth and fifth items only need be 
quoted, i.e. the 11,000 volt and the 
low voltage systems, for these will 
show the relation between the costs of 
underground and overhead mains. 
In normal rural conditions, the cost of 
an 11,000 volt overhead line is about 
£1,900 per mile (although for very 
light lines required for small single 
phase loads the cost may be as low as 
£1,000 per mile) whereas the cost of 
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an 11,000 volt underground cable 
laid and connected is between £3,500 
and £4,000 per mile. For the low 
voltage distribution system, the com- 
parison of cost per mile is £1,900 for 
overhead lines and £3,600 for under- 
ground cables. 

These figures show quite clearly 
that, for economic reasons, overhead 
mains must be the general practice in 
all rural development. This decision 
may be disappointing to many but it 
has been evident from past experience 
that many an objection which is 
raised to the erection of overhead 
mains is not an objection to the lines 
themselves but rather to the change 
which is introduced to the surround- 
ings by their presence. Care in siting 
of overhead lines—e.g., the avoid- 
ance, as far as possible, of skylines; the 
shelter and the skirting of woods; the 
detour or even the undergrounding in 
proximity to points of special beauty 
or historic association—has provided 
for appropriate development. Even 
allowing for extra lengths of overhead 
mains due to care for amenities being 
taken, the cost of underground mains 
would be much greater than overhead 
lines. 


Higher Cost of Rural Supply 


The lower cost of overhead lines 
than underground cables, however, 
does not offset the higher costs of rural 
supplies because of the long distances 
involved—on average, these may be 
ten times the length of line per con- 
sumer in rural areas than in urban 
areas. 

The high cost of rural supplies may 
be met by a special payment against 
the capital cost or by charging higher 
prices in rural areas. 

Equality of charge throughout an 
area involves spreading the higher 
cost of rural supplies over consumers 
as a whole, so that urban consumers 
help those who live in rural areas. It 
would be unfair, however, that the 
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whole of the extra capital cost of 
supplying isolated dwellings and 
farms should be spread over all con- 
sumers and, to meet a portion of this, 
boards require a capital contribution 
or, more frequently, a “‘line rent’’. 
The Eastern Electricity Board’s line 
rental agreement provides for a rent 
for seven years with a rebate depend- 
ing on the use of electricity. In some 
cases, however, it has been necessary 
to require a capital contribution. For 
example, it is not unknown for the 
owner of an isolated dwelling to press 
for a supply of electricity for the pur- 
pose of improving the value of a house 
which he proposes to sell. 


The Question of Equal Tariffs 


At the date of coming into opera- 
tion of the 1947 Act, there were more 
than 570 separate undertakings 
throughout the country. Many of 
these undertakings had in operation 
different tariffs for different parts of 
their areas and the matter of simplifi- 
cation and standardization of 
methods of charge, which is a function 
placed on all area boards, has been a 
task of considerable magnitude. In 
considering this problem the area 
boards generally have expressed as 
their ultimate objective that the price 
to be charged for the supply of elec- 
tricity should be the same in rural 
areas as in urpan areas and in this 
matter support has been given to the 
boards by the consultative councils. 
It should be noted, however, that the 
Electricity Act 1947 does not require 
that charges should be equated 
throughout an area. In the area of 
the Eastern Electricity Board which 
covers approximately 8,000 square 
miles, most of which is rural, standard 
tariffs have now been announced and 
are being introduced commencing 
from 30 June 1952. These standard 
tariffs will apply throughout the 
whole of the board’s area and will 
replace the many varied tariffs of 
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former company and municipal 
undertakings which have been con- 
tinued, subject to variations in price, 
since nationalization. 

The systems adopted are, in gen- 
eral, those which already applied to 
the majority of consumers; e.g. the 
principal tariff for domestic con- 
sumers is a two-part tariff, with the 
fixed charge based on floor area, be- 
cause about 87 per cent of the 
domestic consumers already used a 
two-part tariff and about 70 per cent 
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of these were assessed on the floor area 
of their houses. 

The need for rural electrification is 
urgent but area electricity boards are 
frustrated in their plans by present 
national restrictions. An increase in 
food production counts as much as an 
increase of industrial exports, but 
food production depends on machines 
and farm workers. Both require elec- 
tricity, and the electrification of farm 
workers’ cottages is just as important 
as electrification of farms. 


A Relic of Bygone Industry 


Plentiful supplies of fuller’s earth and of teasels were instrumental in 
making the West of England renowned for its woollens and in 1541 John 
Leland found the ancient Somerset town of Bruton to be ‘“‘much occupied with 
making of clothe’’. The local industry has gone but the graceful arc of its 
narrow pack-horse bridge still spans the River Brue: the parapet is held to 
have be<n kept low so as to permit the overhanging of bulky packs on laden 


animals. 


DONALD MULLINS 
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Legal Notes 




















Two years ago Lord Samuel intro- 
duced the Liberties of the Subject Bill 
into the House of Lords. It was de- 
signed “‘to strengthen the safeguards 
which protect the liberties of the sub- 
jects against the misuse of statutory 
and other powers and to repeal or 
amend various legislative provisions 
whereby these safeguards have been 
weakened or undermined”’. 

In pursuance of these objects, the 
Bill provided, inter alia, that where a 
Minister is authorized by any Act to 
hold a public inquiry, then before 
arriving at a decision: 

(a) the report of the person conduct- 
ing the inquiry shall be published ; 
(6) the Minister shall publish a state- 
ment of the reasons for his 
decision; 
a copy of the report and of the 
Minister’s statement shall be com- 
municated to every objector who 
appeared at the inquiry. 
The Bill was strenuously opposed 
by the then Government who made it 
clear that, although the Lords had 
given it a second reading, no time 
would be found for it in the House of 
Commons. So the Bill was dropped. 

Lord Samuel has now taken the 
matter up again in the hope that the 
new Government would be more 
favourably inclined. ‘The present 
Lord Chancellor, however, followed 
his predecessor in opposing each of 
the specific proposals put forward by 
Lord Samuel. On the subject of 
inspectors’ reports, the» Lord Chan- 
cellor said that as a general rule they 
should be published, but that it would 
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be impossible to legislate for that, 
because there were cases in which the 
report could not be published for 
reasons of public policy. 

With respect, this is not convincing. 
It should be possible to pass legisla- 
tion providing that all reports shall be 
published unless the Minister certifies 
in any particular case that it would 
not be expedient in the public inter- 
est. Be that as it may, perhaps the 
Minister of Housing and Local 
Government will take note of the 
Lord Chancellor’s statement that as a 
general rule inspectors’ reports should 
be published. 


Top Soil Again 

In the July issue I mentioned that 
Mr Vaughan-Morgan, MP, had 
secured the introduction under the 
ten-minute rule of the Agricultural 
Land (Removal of Surface Soil) Bill 
to make it an offence to remove soil 
from agricultural land without plan- 
ning permission under the T & CP 
Act. No further progress has been 
made with Mr Vaughan-Morgan’s 
Bill, but Lord Llewellin has intro- 
duced a similar measure into the 
House of Lords. The Bill was wel- 
comed by the Government and re- 
ceived a second reading. It can hardly 
make further progress this session, but 
in view of the Government’s support 
it may well come up again next 
session. 


Land Board Upheld 


The House of Lords have dis- 
missed the appeal of the Wentworth 
Estates Company against the Central 
Land Board’s compulsory purchase 
order under section 43. The effect of 
the decision is, broadly speaking, to 
enable the Board to acquire land by 
compulsory purchase in order to en- 
sure that it is sold or leased for de- 
velopment at no more than existing 
use value. 

A. E. TELLING, Barrister-at-Law. 
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THIRTY YEARS OF WELWYN DRAMA 


The extraordinary quality and diversity of amateur drama in 
Welwyn Garden City is briefly sketched by one of the most active of 
its players, producers, and organizers, who was for many years 
Hon. Secretary of the Welwyn Drama Festival. 


MATEUR DRAMATICS, or Fun 
A Among the Greasepaint, which 
has been variously described as 
exhibitionism licensed in aid of 
charity and blackmail for a good 
cause, has turned during the last 
thirty years or so into the far more 
significant activity of Amateur 
Drama. Today thousands of people of 
all ages and social levels take active 
parts as actors, stage hands, set build- 
ers, electricians, etc., and the general 


Open-air drama in the ’twenties. Twelfth 


by ROY BREWER 


public pays willingly to see their pro- 
ductions as a nice change from the 
cinema or TV. 

Welwyn Garden City has grown up 
over about the same period of this 
transformation, and not unexpected- 
ly, amateur drama has developed 
strongly in the town and along lines 
of some social significance. Drama 
indeed began in the new town as soon 
as enough people had arrived to cast 
a play, with a few over to make an 


Night performed by Welwyn Folk Players 


in front of Digswell Conference House, 1929 


PS 
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audience, for in May 1921 C. B. 
Purdom presented G. B. Shaw’s 
Showing up of Blanco Posnet in a small 
barn at Brickwall Lodge on the edge 
of the new town. Purdom had 
come to Welwyn from Letchworth 
with a considerable reputation as an 
enthusiast for the “‘serious’” amateur 
drama, and in October 1921 he called 
a meeting which saw the formation of 
the Welwyn Garden City Theatre 
Society. The society lost to the Music 
Society the title of being the very first 
of any kind to be formed among the 
dozens which quickly sprang up in 
the young town, by only two days. 


Early Plays and Readings 


In December 1921 the first produc- 
tion of the Theatre Society took place. 
Shaw’s Candida, with Purdom playing 
Eugene and producing, was staged 
for one performance at the old Cherry 
Tree Restaurant. There was no 
raised stage and tickets were “‘free on 
application’’. This was the first wave 
of a ceaseless tide of dramatic work at 
Welwyn and it may be noted that, a 
few weeks later, the Welwyn News ex- 
pressed the hope that the new Society 
‘would assist the establishment of a 
town’s theatre at the earliest possible 
date”’. 

By the end of 1921 regular play- 
readings were taking place, and this 
expression of dramatic enthusiasm 
has continued in the town unbroken, 
even during the war years. 

Very early in 1922 drama lovers at 
Welwyn, which meant the majority of 
the small population, invited a group 
of young amateurs from Hatfield to 
give a performance of The Merchant of 
Venice. The company included three 
members of the Speaight family, one 
of whom, Robert, who played Shy- 
lock, was later to achieve considerable 
fame on the professional stage. 

In the early twenties there was no 
problem of securing audiences or 
making the show pay. A small, friend- 
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ly, and mentally-active community 
went enthusiastically and as a matter 
of course, to every local occasion— 
from plays and concerts to debates 
and non-sectarian religious services— 
and the plays were staged simply and 
without the rising overhead costs that 
present-day amateur groups encoun- 
ter. 


Choice of Societies 


By 1923 two more dramatic socie- 
ties had been formed. The Barn- 
stormers from the outset frankly 
stated their aims as ‘“‘amusing them- 
selves and others”’. They opened with 
The Luck of the Navy, produced by 
Flora Robson, in mid-1923. Welwyn 
Labour Players, afterwards known as 
the Folk Players, had a taste for plays 
with a “social purpose’’, and one of 
their earliest productions, written by 
a resident, H. B. Pointing, was The 
White Lady. This was a curious work 
that dealt with the history of the living 
conditions of farm workers, with a 
local ghost legend forming the basis of 
the plot. But earnestness was not all. 
Still fondly remembered by older 
Welwyn residents is the Labour 
Players’ production of F. J. Osborn’s 
skit on Purdom’s first production— 
The Blowing Up of Bolsho Poshnut. It 
satirized ruthlessly the oddities and 
foibles of Osborn’s fellow pioneers at 
Welwyn and gave the first settlers a 
hearty laugh at their own whims and 
enthusiasms. 

Fairly early in this decade produc- 
tions were taking place in the Park- 
way Hall, instead of at the ‘Cherry 
Tree’. This hall was built as an annexe 
to the first Welwyn Stores building 
and later became the town’s first 
cinema. When films were shown, the 
audience sat on the stage and the 
screen was at the back of the “‘audi- 
torium”’. Here conditions were rather 
less primitive, although still with 
few facilities for the creation of 
theatrical illusion. But enthusiasm, a 
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F. Mayo 


When the Heart is Young, Welwyn Theatre, 1928. The first production of the short- 
lived Welwyn Repertory Company 


good and varied choice of play and a 
pretty high standard of individual 
acting carried most of the productions 
to success. One who acted in many, of 
those early shows said that it was like 
performing in a bus shelter. 

Theatrical landmarks at Welwyn 
in the twenties included a visit by the 
Ben Greet Players with Shakespeare’s 
The Tempest in 1923. By 1923 “‘runs” 
of three performances were given, and 
advertisements of productions ap- 
peared, with seats at 1s. 3d. and 
2s. 4d.; and at a production of Fanny’s 
First Play in 1923 the experiment was 
tried of solving scene-changing diffi- 
culties by setting two scenes at once, 
side by side. 


Drama League and USA Cups 


Then in 1926 came the event that 
really put Welwyn Garden City on 
the map as a home for theatrical 
enterprise. A team from the Theatre 


Society entered Charles Lee’s Mr 
Sampson under C. B. Purdom’s direc- 
tion for the British Drama League’s 
Festival, then in its second year. The 
Welwyn team won the event, against 
more than a hundred teams from the 
rest of the country, and then pro- 
ceeded to America to win the Little 
Theatre contest for the David Belasco 
Cup. This double victory aroused 
considerable interest in the national 
press and not only helped the self- 
esteem of the Theatre Society but 
brought valuable réclame to the new 
town itself. 

The success of the Theatre Society 
helped forward plans for a permanent 
town theatre, which had been the 
objective of theatre-lovers from the 
first. Purdom’s own enthusiasm, even 
in face of a period of high building 
costs, was intense, and he was eager to 
form a Welwyn Garden City Reper- 
tory Company which would alternate 
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stage plays with films in a proper 
theatre, and experiment with mixed 
bills of films and one-act plays. 


The Welwyn Theatre-Cinema 


Welwyn Theatre was opened in the 
New Year of 1928 with a German 
film Steg fried, followed a few days later 
by the first production of the new 
“Repertory Company”. A _ rather 
overawed Cast gave a stylized presen- 
tation ofa thin locally-written comedy 
that disappointed high expectations. 
Novelties of the theatre, by far the 
biggest non-industrial building in the 
town, and particularly the colourful 
auditorium, attracted some attention 
and good words from press critics, but 
the hoped-for intense dramatic activi- 
ty did not materialize. During the 
next year or so a few full-length plays 
were put on, and one or two mixed 
play and film bills, but the new enter- 
prise met heavy weather and few full 
houses, except for popular films. Now 
for the first time the local societies 
were meeting considerable overhead 
costs in their productions, which 
meant higher admission prices, while 
the new theatre’s seating capacity of 
over a thousand was too much for a 
town of barely 7,000 population to 
support economically. Deficiencies in 
planning, particularly a_ shallow, 
over-wide stage and patchy acoustics, 
added to the task of amateur com- 
panies in putting on full-length shows 
of sufficiently high standard to attract 
audiences from a population of in- 
creasingly ‘‘normal” tastes. 


Welwyn Drama Festival 


Although Welwyn Theatre did not 
achieve what its originators hoped— 
the building was in fact sold to an 
outside cinema circuit in the mid- 
thirties—it has been since 1929 the 
scene of the most successful theatrical 
event in the town. Welwyn Festival, 
the idea for which came from F. J. 
Osborn, started as one among many 
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attractions in a ““Town Festival” in 
July 1929. At that time town drama 
festivals were almost unknown, except 
at one or two places in the north and 
Wales. But there was never any doubt 
about the success of Osborn’s scheme. 
A combination of small doses of con- 
trasted and generally we!l-acted 
drama, with a spice of competition 
and an experienced professional to 
act as public critic and adjudicator, 
proved to be just what was wanted 
by residents—and indeed by a wider 
public. 

The first Welwyn Festival ran for 
four nights, with four different plays 
each night, and Miles Malleson 
brought a lovable personality and 
shrewd criticisms to the task of 
adjudicating. The next year saw the 
event extended to a full week, with a 
“full house’’ each night, and thence- 
after, with* only a five-year break 
during the War, the Festival has con- 
tinued untiringly. This year has seen 
the nineteenth Festival filling the 
theatre each night, and with F. J. 
Osborn still acting as the energetic 
chairman of an event that has been 
his pet child since its birth twenty- 
three years ago. 


Audience and Adjudicators 


One of the reasons for the success of 
the Festival has been the thorough co- 
operation of the audience, the 
majority of whom pay 15s. or 21s. for 
a week’s season ticket. They are 
appreciative of good work, polite to 
the less good, and tolerant of the most 
surprising experiments in play-writ- 
ing and presentation. During the 
nineteen years of the “‘week” some 
420 different plays have been per- 
formed, sixty or so of them new and 
hitherto unacted in public. Adjudi- 
cators have included, in addition to 
Miles Malleson, such eminent names 
as Tyrone Guthrie, Michael 
Macowan, John Burrell, Margaret 
Webster, Nugent Monck, John Fer- 
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Frank H. Meads 


Dandy Dick by A. W. Pinero. Produced by Roy Brewer at the Barn Theatre in 1949 


nald, Martin Browne, and Hugh 
Miller. 

At only the second Festival a team 
from as far away as Bristol came to 
Welwyn, and later Festivals have 
drawn competitors from Wales, Ply- 
mouth, and all the Home Counties, 
and, this year, from Dublin. 

At an outstanding Festival in 1935, 
Welwyn Garden City achieved the 
remarkable “double” of winning its 
own Festival, with a production by 
Welwyn Folk Players, and also the 
British Drama League’s national 
competition, with a presentation of 
Sydney Box’s Not This Man by Wel- 
wyn Thalians, a society which had 
its origins in the old Barnstormers. 


The Barn Theatre 
Except for the annual Festival and 


an occasional musical show by Wel- 
wyn Thalians, the theatre is now used 
solely as a commercial cinema. 
“Live” stage entertainment in the 
town is concentrated at Welwyn’s 
Barn Theatre, which has an appro- 
priately remarkable history. 

The Barn was erected in Handside 
Lane early in the nineteenth century, 
although its fabric is believed to con- 
tain seventeenth-century ship’s tim- 
bers. Before the Garden City came, it 
is reputed to have served at times as 
a cowshed, stables, a training gym- 
nasium for Tom Cribb the pugilist, a 
“studio” for Bayley, the Victorian 
songwriter and dramatist, and a doss- 
house for itinerant fairs. 

After the evident failure of Welwyn 
Theatre to provide a_ practicable 
home for amateur drama, L. T. M. 
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Gray, a director of the Garden City 
Company and a devoted amateur of 
the arts, saw theatrical possibilities in 
the old building. He financed its con- 
version into a Little Theatre, seating 
about 150, and in February 1932 it 
was opened with a programme of four 
one-act plays, each given by a 
different local society. The Barn now 
had a stage, three-colour lighting, a 
raked floor and tip-up seats, kitchen, 
dressing-rooms, and central heating. 
For two or three years Gray held the 
lease of the theatre from the Garden 
City Company and arranged the 
lettings himself, but in 1934 he passed 
it over to the newly-formed Welwyn 
Drama Club, who became res- 
ponsible for the lease and running ex- 
penses. The Drama Club was com- 
posed of the old Theatre Society, plus 
a few active members of other groups 
who were willing to take on responsi- 
bility for the Barn. 


Successes and Vicissitudes 


Up tll 1940 the Drama Club ran 
the place, and by sub-letting to other 
societies they managed to keep it just 
about solvent. Plays were now being 
given for a full week, but low admis- 
sion prices and the limited seating 
meant a constant struggle. 

In the eight years up till 1940, 
the Barn saw about thirty-five full- 
length productions ranging from 
Shakespeare, Sheridan, and Shaw to 
Novello and Coward. Four plays 
were given for the first time in Great 
Britain—Ernst Toller’s The Blind 
Goddess, Nordahl Grieg’s Atlantic 
Flight, Kaj Munck’s The Word, and 
T. B. Morris’s The Beautiful One. 

During the war the Barn suffered 
heavily at the hands of the Services. 
It was gutted of its lights and front 
curtains, and although the seating 
had been taken up and stored, the 
floor rake was completely removed. 
In .1946, however, a Barn Theatre 
Committee was set up, composed of 
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those amateur groups which had 
survived the war years, and in col- 
laboration with the Garden City 
Company put in hand an extensive 
programme of reconditioning. Mater- 
ials were supplied through war 
damage payments and by gifts from 
the company and local manufac- 
turers; all the labour was voluntary. 
The post-war Barn, reopened at the 
end of 1946, was a vast improvement 
on the earlier one. New lighting and 
sound equipment controlled from 
the back of the auditorium was put in, 
an improved floor rake was built, 
electric tubular heating replaced the 
old boiler and hot water pipes, while 
loud-speakers were even installed in 
the dressing-rooms to relay stage 
dialogue and cut out the need for 
*‘call-boys”’. 


A Useful Theatre 


Today the Barn is a much-used 
home for practically all the town’s 
amateur dramatic work. An adjoin- 
ing workshop is used for constructing 
and building sets, and the season’s 
programme, from September to May, 
is so planned that societies have the 
rare and invaluable advantage of two 
weeks for rehearsal and set erection on 
the stage, before each week of their 
productions. This means that a far 
higher level of performance and 
presentation is possible, and although 
the Barn is away from the centre of 
the town, audiences come in suffi- 
cient numbers to make it no rarity for 
the “House Full’ boards to be dis- 
played at each of seven performances 
of a play. Since the Barn was re- 
opened, a booked seat in any part of 
the theatre has cost only as. 6d. 

When the Development Corpora- 
tion took over the town, possession of 
the Barn passed to them, and the 
Barn Theatre Committee now holds 
it on lease from the new ground land- 
lords. Three main groups, the Drama 
Club, the Folk Players and the I.C.I. 
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(Plastics) Dramatic Club, are the 
main users, and since 1946 nearly 
forty full-length plays have been 
staged, each for a week, as well as a 
flourishing new Junior Festival, now 
held each May. 


The “Parkway Mondays” 


Activity at the Barn stopped in 
1940 when it was taken over by the 
Army and for the next five years or so 
drama in the town was confined to 
a few shows in church halls for war 
charities. But one noteworthy feature 
of the earlier war years was the insti- 
tution of “Parkway Mondays”, by 
the association which runs the Drama 
Festival. They consisted of informal 
and highly varied entertainments 
held in the Parkway Restaurant for 
which admission cost 1s. only, with 
half price to the Forces. Local drama- 
tic and musical talent and C.O.I. 
films formed the nucleus of the shows, 
but the organizers aimed high and 
managed to secure visits from such 
famous artists as Dame Edith Evans, 
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Joyce Grenfell, Peter Pears, Benjamin 
Britten, the Rose String Quartet, 
Nancy Evans, etc., etc. Many of the 
“Mondays” were organized and pro- 
duced by Alex Reeve, an amateur 
producer of distinction who had won 
the British Drama League Festival 
with a Welwyn Thalians’ production 
in 1935. Reeve forsook amateur work 
during the war to take over his present 
responsibilities as Director of the 
Northampton Repertory Company. 


Open Air Plays 

Any account of drama at Welwyn 
would be incomplete without a 
reference to open-air performances. 
Four or five Shakespearian works 
have been presented in a larch dell in 
Sherrards Wood, including a produc- 
tion in 1951 by the local Boys’ Club of 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Plans 
were made just before the war for a 
permanent open-air arena in the 
woods, but general conditions have 
not yet made it possible for the scheme 
to be resumed. 


That Word ‘Area’ 


Dr T. Alwyn Lloyd writes : 

I often wonder whether something 
could not be done about the too fre- 
quent use (and misuse) of that much 
over-worked word “‘area’’. In tech- 
nical reports and articles it is repeated 
with tiresome persistence in relation 
to land uses and planning proposals. 
Its original meaning as a measure- 
ment of land or as an enclosed space 
has almost disappeared in these days. 
I came across a reference in a recent 
technical work—“‘the area of the. . . 
area’’, which seemed to reach the 
height of absurdity. 

The BBC and the various Minis- 
tries seem to have adopted such 
phrases as the ‘‘London area”, when 
presumably Greater London is 
meant, and it is added to such geo- 


graphical terms as South Wales— 
surely a redundancy. Further afield 
we are quite accustomed to the 
“Sterling area” and “South-east Asia 
area’, when “territory” would be 
much more appropriate. “‘Area Plan- 
ning Officers”’ and ‘“‘Area Boards”’ are 
familiar to us all; instead of the... 
Rural District, the term ‘Rural 
area’”’ has become general. 

There are perfectly good alter- 
native words that could be adopted in 
most cases, e.g. “‘district”’, ““division’’, 
“zone”, ‘‘locality”’, ‘“‘neighbour- 
hood”’. 

My plea is that technicians should 
seek to rescue ‘‘area’”’ from being the 
maid of all work in the vocabulary, 
and spare a thought for some of 
these better alternatives. 
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LORD BEVERIDGE ON NEW TOWNS 


A Review of ‘New Towns and the Case for Them’? by Lord 
Beveridge (University of London Press 25.) 


HIS is the first of a series of 
attractively produced booklets 
published by the University of 
London Press on behalf of the ‘Town 
and Country Planning Association. 
Lord Beveridge begins his case for 
New Towns with the effective and 
well-known illustrations showing the 
unplanned growth of London’s built- 
up area between 1784 and 1939. By 
themselves, he says, the diagrams 
make the unanswerable case for trying 
new towns. He describes briefly the 
early campaign for garden cities, the 
pioneer work on the creation of 
Letchworth and Welwyn, and the 
setting up of the thirteen new town 
corporations following on the report 
of the New Towns Committee and the 
passing of the New Towns Act of 
1946. ; 

On the purpose of the eight new 
towns round London, Lord Beveridge 
is clear: ““Their object is to deflate 
London. In place of allowing London 
to grow endlessly and unbrokenly as 
in the past, we have decided at last to 
set up new towns near London, but so 
far from it that there is bound to be 
real country between London and 
each of them.” There may be serious 
doubt as to whether eight new towns 
are enough; whether the real country 
between London and each of them 
will in fact remain real country. On 
these points vigorous campaigning 
must go on. But it is heartening at a 
time when planning discussion mainly 
centres on administrative and eco- 
nomic problems, on traffic congestion, 
and on the increasing difficulties of 
ordinary domestic life in London that 
Lord Beveridge should state so clearly 
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and concisely the reason why new 
towns are necessary. 

In the interesting section dealing 
with the administrative and economic 
problems affecting the building of 
new towns, Lord Beveridge faces 
squarely the difficult subject of 
Ministerial control over corporation 
activities and stresses the Reith Com- 
mittee’s view that each corporation 
should feel keenly its responsibility to 
pay its way. He deals too with the 
continuing rise in the cost of building 
and describes the methods employed 
to overcome the grave effect of high 
building costs which have such dis- 
astrous results on rents in new towns. 

Lord Beveridge has a useful appen- 
dix summarizing the difficulties out- 
lined in each of the annual reports 
of the new town development cor- 
porations. The case of Hemel Hemp- 
stead where the existing population is 
twenty-three thousand is of special 
interest. 

The Town and Country Planning 
Association is to be congratulated on 
providing a platform for writers of 
international standing to air their 
views on topical housing and town 
planning problems. 
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TREES IN TOWNS: II 


T= CENTRAL purpose of land- 
scape treatment is to create a 
physical environment which can 
bring continuing pleasure and a sense 
of living in a place with a physical 
character of its own. 

The part played by natural features, 
especially trees, in building up a 
balanced, satisfying landscape has 
been interpreted in varying manner 
since man first became aware of his 
desire and ability to influence his 
physical environment. 

Trees and buildings bear a special 
relationship to each other because 
they provide the two standard and 
accepted ways of punctuating the 
landscape. As such they have to come 
to terms. Trees, apart from changing 
fashions in species, remain the same 
whilst buildings continue to alter 


by RONALD MORLING 


with new techniques and functions. 

Humphrey Repton found tree 
planting to be the most obvious and 
the cheapest instrument, “to improve 
the scenery of a country and to dis- 
play its native beauties with advan- 
tage.” 


Outlook and Inlook 


The principal concern of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century land- 
scapist in rural England was the view 
of the park and countryside as viewed 
from the house, an OUTWARD look. In 
the towns, however, the story was 
very different. Here, the scene is 
uncompromisingly urban, the view 
INWARD, towards the building. Archi- 
tecture of the highest quality, charac- 
terized by the squares, crescents, and 
terraces of Bath, Exeter, London, and 


This lesser-known form of the Wellingtonia or Big Tree of California has unrivalled qualities 
of form 
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other cities, is frequently deprived of 
the humanizing influence of leaf and 
bough. This factor, together with the 
break-up of the country park and 
estate, has contributed to the sad de- 
cline of tree planting with a conse- 
quent falling away of the art. 

The rapid, and largely unplanned, 
growth of the majority of our larger 
towns and cities in recent years, has 
contributed to the virtual subjection 
of other aspects of development in- 
cluding amenity. The scene has 
changed and will continue to change 
with the use of new building materials 
and the advent of new styles of archi- 
tecture. 

Man now asks nature to support 
him in a style to which neither is yet 
accustomed. The “eye” for grouping 
and siting which our forebears de- 
veloped so keenly cannot be claimed 
for us today. Only in the re-discovery 
of first principles can the tradi- 
tion be revived. Observation was 
and still is the best school: observa- 
tion based on the study of nature and 
of pictures, or at least a study of form. 


Restricted Sites 


Before proceeding further let it be 
stated that the would-be planter of 
trees, in having regard to the other 
standard and accepted means of 
punctuating the landscape (i.e. build- 
ings) is confronted not with vast parks 
and open countryside in which to play 
off his imagination, but, generally 
speaking, restricted sites demanding 
both economic and aesthetic satisfac- 
tion. The relationship is further com- 
plicated as buildings continue to alter 
with new techniques and functions. 
A re-assessment of the relationship 
between the two is now demanded. 
Trees are changing their architectural 
role as the buildings themselves 
change their nature. 

Whether the scene is traditional or 
modern the problem of securing the 
quality of landscape design in and 
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around our towns and cities falls into 
three parts—maintaining the existing 
good, removing or improving the 
existing bad, and seeing that neces- 
sary new work is of a high quality. In 
this connection developers and local 
authorities responsible for develop- 
ment control have the task of ensuring 
that a physical environment of high 
standard is attained. 


Relationship to Buildings 


Trees may perform various func- 
tions in their relationship to buildings. 
Ideally the two should be integrated 
so as to be essentially one. The tradi- 
tional relationship whereby the build- 
ing, being complete in itself, utilizes 
trees as an extension of architecture 
by means of the avenue (colonnade) 
or as a frame to the building, is re- 
placed by the tree lending its richness 


Sequoia Gigantea (Wellingtonia) and variety 
Sempervirens (Red Wood) are most appropri- 
ately used to provide striking contrast to 
buildings with pronounced horizontal em- 
phasis. The approximate age attained by 
these trees varies from 1,300 years to 2,000 
years. It is too early to say what their life 
span in Britain will be. 
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to the building and by the building 
pointing the architectural quality 
of trees so that the two are one 
ensemble. 

The problem is one of reconciling 
the three elements, buildings, trees, 
and floorscape. Where the problem is 
unresolved, disharmony ensues. Here, 
simplicity has much to commend it. 
An example of the reconciling of these 
three elements is seen in the strategic 
planting of low growing trees, on the 
north-western boundary of the 
Houses of Parliament (Palace of 
Westminster). As viewed from Parlia- 
ment Square, the principal view- 
point, these trees ‘““marry”’ the Clock 
Tower with the floorscape (which is 
low at this point and so presents an 
otherwise unhappy association with 
the adjacent roadway) and provides a 
terminating feature at eye level at this 
end of the building. 


Enriching Architecture 


Reconciliation of the three ele- 
ments finds expression in varying 
form, according to circumstances. 
Type of building, character of site, 
locality, soil, climate, and personal 
taste, all influence the final expres- 
sion. Of the three elements, trees may 
be regarded as the principal means 
whereby reconciliation is affected. 
This factor is evidenced in the func- 
tion of trees as they relate different 
types and shapes of buildings and 
different planes of development; pro- 
vide a means of visual transition from 
one unit of development to another; 
provide a foil or background to build- 
ings etc. ; and above all as they enrich 
modern architecture. In certain cir- 
cumstances trees may be used to 
screen buildings or other objects. In 
the modern town this function should 
be rare if not entirely unnecessary 
apart fromexceptional circumstances. 
Moreover, trees are desirable for their 
own qualities, creating atmosphere 
and providing interest by texture, line 











The tracery of growing trees adds consider- 
able interest to the scene in winter time. 


or the direction of line, and move- 
ment. 


Variety of Line and Texture 


Trees and shrubs provide a rich 
variety of texture which can be used 
most effectively against wall surfaces. 
The range includes, on the one hand, 
the feathery, light qualities of crypto- 
merias and tamarix, the delicacy of 
structure of the silver birch and, on 
the other, the glossy leaves of magno- 
lias, the large dark green leaves of the 
tulip tree, and the long characteristic 
leaves of the sumach. 

Added to the texture of leaf is that 
of the bark including the colourful 
plane, brown and silver bark of birch, 
orange ruby and crimson of dogwood, 
dark rugged surface of Scots pine, 
golden willows, and the ruddy peel- 
ing bark of Acer griseum. 

Line or direction of line described 
by growing trees has importance both 
as accent and in its tracery quality. 
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Here again a rich variety is available, 
presenting variation in direction of 
growth and type of growth. The 
diagonal accent which the smaller 
ornamental tree such as fig, sumach, 
and birch will give to the vertical 
thrust of walls should be exploited. 
Most conifers and fastigiate trees are 
not satisfactory subjects in the vicinity 
of buildings unless their horizontal 
lines are too dominant ora repetition 
of the ascending lines of a tower is 
needed. 

The subtleties of trees with a 
weeping or distorted form or the 
twisted branches of the Scots pine, 
wych elm, plane or false acacia are 
elements with which it is well worth 
experimenting. 


Horizontal and Perpendicular 


Repton believed that tall upright 
trees go best with buildings of hori- 
zontal lines and round-headed trees 
with buildings having perpendicular 
lines, and this general principle is 
probably sound. Certainly the 
association of pointed trees and point- 
ed buildings is definitely unpleasing. 

Horizontally branching trees such 
as Cedar of Lebanon, a variety of 
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Crategus and the spreading medlar 
tree should not be overlooked. 

Movement is the element which 
brings sparkle and life to a composi- 
tion. The effect of air currents on 
specimen branches and leaves can be 
likened to the mobile against a plain 
wall. 


Foil to Modern Buildings 


Imaginative treatment and wise 
choice of material may result in 
much satisfaction. Subjects particu- 
larly appropriate in this respect are 
those with pendulous branches, as 
willow and birch, those affording 
movement of leaf, such as aspen and 
large shapely leaves on long stems, 
such as the shrub abutilon. 

Trees, like towns, but unlike build- 
ings, are living organisms. One of the 
prime virtues of trees is that they are 
natural and alive, a perfect foil to the 
intellectual abstraction of modern 
buildings. They do not affect the in- 
tegrity of the architect’s conception. 
The aim is to link architecture to 
environment and this calls for a 
thorough .*ppreciation of materials 
both static «nd living and their appli- 
cation one to the other. 


«<I Have a Goal’’ 


An Egyptian planner writes : 

While religion or philosophy tries 
to guide us to a better life, town and 
country planning takes care of a 
better living for the multitudes. 

A family can be happy if the child- 
ren have playgrounds near by and 
the school is not far away, and if the 
traffic in the streets is good and 
vehicle accidents prevented. A house- 
lady cannot be happy if her shopping 
centre is far away or if a neighbour- 
ing factory spoils her blankets with 
smoke and dust. 


I have a goal: which is to call for 
better towns and country where 
people, young and old, can live and 
work in a convenient way and can 
find entertainment in their leisure 
time. 

Town planning is more than a 
science. It is the message of the present 
century. What shall we build for the 
generations to come? There is no 
alternative. We must build good 
towns where peace and happiness can 
reign. 
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PETROLEUM FILLING STATIONS 


Improvement in their design and layout 


N EARLIER ARTICLE (T & CP 
A March), described a concerted 
policy, by the major petroleum 
sales groups, to improve design, lay- 
out, equipment, and service. One dis- 
tributing group—Shell-Mex and BP 
Ltd—had carried the idea further by 
promoting a competition for the best 
designs for country, suburban, and 
motorway service stations. 

The interest aroused by this com- 
petition in architectural circles should 
encourage other petroleum groups to 
emulate the Shell-Mex example. 
Five-hundred and eighteen entries 
were received, and two prize win- 
ners received respectively £600 and 
£450: Mr M. Gregory, a young 
Australian student, by winning two 
first prizes in the country and subur- 
ban classes; and Mr G. M. Crockett 
ARIBA, AMTPI, by winning first 
prize in the motorwayclassand second 


by T. F. THOMSON 


prize in the country class; a notable 
achievement for both competitors. 

The designs are modest in general 
character, and clean and businesslike 
in detailing, as is appropriate to 
buildings of this type. Having flat 
roofs they are easily extendable, and 
the quality of the layouts, as well as of 
the advertising, is worthy of close 
study. 

An interesting feature of most of 
the designs is that the petrol pumps 
are still grouped under a canopy 
forming part of the main flat roof of 
the building, although the conditions 
of the competition allowed competi- 
tors to use their discretion as to 
whether refuelling would take place 
under cover or not. 

A possibility of the one-brand sta- 
tion is that the car owner is not bound 
to wait at a line of pumps jockeying 
for position to get his favoured brand. 


The winning design by G. M. Crockett for a main motorway service station 
Shell-Mex and BP Li? 
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The pumps could be spaced in 
pairs at car intervals, especially 
where there is more than one atten- 
dant, with a concrete mushroom 
above each pair. This is not, however, 
a universally acceptable plan. 

Mr H. G. Griffin, General Secre- 
tary of the Council for the Preserva- 
tion of Rural England, has wisely 
warned against the danger of blind 
standardization, and although the 
present series of designs may serve as 
excellent models, it is sincerely to be 
hoped that they will not be the sub- 
jects of slavish copyism. 

The important thing is that the 
competition has demonstrated the 
architectural possibilities of filling 
stations even with severely econo- 
mical design. It may be the fount 
from which a great variety of archi- 
tectural inspiration will spring to 
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make our roadsides more attractive 
than they have been since the internal 
combustion engine commenced to 
litter them with unconscionably ugly 
paraphernalia of all kinds. 

At least the Shell-Mex group are 
thinking on these lines. Mr C. M. 
Vignoles, their Managing Director, 
launching the competition on 
7 January said: ““The erection of new 
premises embodying the new ideas 
and the transformation of the old ones 
must be a gradual process, especially 
in view of the present restrictions on 
building. But I believe there is no 
reason why, ultimately, this country 
should not lead the world in service- 
station architecture and design.” 

The designs and models will be 
exhibited at the Royal Institute 
Galleries, Piccadilly, London, from 
11 to 28 August. 


A Roundabout Experiment at Bristol 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF BUILDING 
ESTATES. By Edwin Robinson and 
Lewis Keeble. Estates Gazette Ltd. 
52s. 6d. 


This may well become a standard 
work on its subject, because it con- 
tains a large amount of practical in- 
formation set out very clearly and in 
such a way that reference can be made 
to any section without difficulty. Its 
purely factual information is ex- 
tensive and valuable, and it has 
covered all the practical aspects of 
estate development in a very com- 
prehensive manner. The student, the 
architect, and the building owner will 
find almost all the information he 
requires in this volume. 

When it departs, however, from 
the purely practical it expresses a 
number of curious ideas. In the 
preface, for example, it states that 
*“‘the unaided work of a member of 
one of the three professions rarely 
produces a wholly satisfactory result. 
The architect is mostly concerned 
with accommodation and appear- 
ance, sometimes to the detriment of 
economy and convenience.”’ Nothing 
of course could be more foreign to the 
adequate approach to estate develop- 
ment. No architects in charge of de- 
velopment carried out by private 
capital could survive, unless the 
whole conception of the develop- 
ment was produced against a back- 
ground adequately balancing econo- 
mic, aesthetic, and technical factors. 

The architectural chapter contains 
the phrase “the arrangement of doors 
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and windows is one of the most im- 
portant parts of the design”, and 
again “‘direct labour . . . it has its 
advantages in the case of the large 
authorities since the builder’s and 
contractor’s profit is eliminated. . . 
The elimination of profit enables a 
far higher standard of development to 
be produced than would otherwise 
be the case.” This profit is only 
secured by the exercise of a high 
measure of skill and ability, which is 
paid for only after the purchaser or 
tenant has received a product which 
he is satisfied is good value for money. 
The builder or developer renders a 
service to the state by his enterprise. 

I feel also that valuable space is 
wasted by printing examples of un- 
satisfactory grouping. The space 
could be much more constructively 
used by giving more examples of 
good development. 

A very valuable series of diagrams, 
of the development of a single estate, 
have been produced, together with 
explanations of the stages through 
which the design passed to reach its 
objective. 

On the general approach, how- 
ever, there is an absence of archi- 
tectural conception. The approach is 
rather that of stepping from one 
practical fact to another, without 
first having formed a picture of the 
whole. 

The diagrams and sketches of road 
junctions and road features, while 
numerous and practical, manage 
largely to elude the imaginative treat- 
ment of such features. 

The paragraph on flats seems to 
have failed to grasp the principles in- 
separable from the design of high 
and low flats, and the paragraph, 
without being unduly lengthened, 
should have indicated more clearly 
the problems connected with capital 
cost, maintenance, and management. 

In some cases sweeping statements 
are made, which are not so completely 
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FOR BETTER HOUSING— 
uf MARLEY TILES 






Architect : H. KeHett Ablett, F.R.1.B.A. 
Contractors : George Wimpey & Co. Ltd. 





Guaranteed against lamination and 
decay for 50 years. 
Maintained free in good condition for 10 years 








FOR FLOORS— MARLEY 


For new and existing houses, there is FLOOR TILES 


nothing to equal Marley floor tiles 
for comfort, ease of cleaning, bright, 
attractive appearance and economy. 






Cock o” 


Marley Floor Tiles can be supplied 
the walk 


immediately in a wide range of colours. 


The Marley Tile Company Ltd., London Road, Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent. Telephone : Sevenoaks 2251 
Scotland: Bishopbriggs 1093. Wales: Pencoed 376. N. Ireland: Belfast 24447. Eire: Dublin 51794 
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true as the text suggests. “Bungalows 
should either be in roads by them- 
selves or grouped in part of a road.” 
Generally the paragraph indicates 
that bungalows cannot be mixed 
with houses of different heights; and 
elsewhere similar comment is made 
with regard to two- and three-storey 
development. There are many ex- 
amples today where great success has 
been achieved in varied and good 
architectural design by mixing bung- 
alows, flats, and houses of different 
heights. The matter is one of archi- 
tectural skill. 

The book is very readably written 
and should be a great asset upon the 
shelves of all those concerned in the 
development of building estates. 

T. P, BENNETT 


THE BROADS. By R. H. Mottram. 
Robert Hale. 18s. 

In recent years the Norfolk Broads 
have been the subject of a variety of 
books which have eulogized their 
charms and presented pictures of 
yachts and windmills silhouetted 
against an ever-peaceful evening sky. 

This book, written by R. H. 
Mottram, the well-known Norfolk 
novelist, is fortunately not another of 
these. Rather is it a serious, but 
nevertheless good humoured, attempt 
to explain to the general reader who 
has made no special study of Broad- 
land lore how these waterways came 
into being and have since developed ; 
how the first holiday: makers dis- 
covered them seventy odd years ago; 
and, finally, how the national park 
project is likely to affect their future. 

Mottram performs a very useful 
service by bringing to public notice 
for the first time the debt which the 
modern holiday maker owes to the 
pioneers of Victorian times who laid 
the foundations upon which the pre- 
sent vast holiday industry has been 
built. In extracts from their writ- 
ings he reveals a Broadland which 
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has now largely passed away; a 
Broadland living by the primeval 
arts and in the immemorial ways of 
centuries; a Broadland of windmill 
and sailing wherry, of eelcatcher and 
wildfowler. 

He gives a sympathetic word 
picture of ‘“‘the natives’, a proud, in- 
dependent race of men and women 
who persist in retaining their in- 
dividuality in spite of the encroach- 
ment of twentieth-century mass edu- 
cation, Hollywood, and the influx of 
“foreigners”. 

Finally Mottram faces up to the 
problems confronting the Broads 
today and deals fairly with the 
national park controversy. He ably 
sums up local feeling when he writes: 
*‘What we really want is to stabilize 
the Broads at the point at which we 
used to enjoy them, when the real 
natives of the place were ready to 
help to make a cruise not too arduous 
or uncomfortable, when there were 
not too many visitors to crowd the 
rarer birds and animals, and when, 
in the background, public authority 
or private owner kept the place as we 
liked to see it.” 

As an example of the revival of 
public-spirited interest in the Broads 
Mottram mentions the Norfolk 
Wherry Trust, a unique organization 
formed by local people to save the 
black-sailed Norfolk wherry from. 
extinction. These craft were the 
former “‘carrier’s carts” of the water- 
ways, carrying produce and cargoes 
of all kinds, sometimes even pas- 
sengers. A delightful account is given 
of the maiden trip, in 1949, of the re- 
rigged wherry Albion from Yarmouth 
to Norwich. 

It is, therefore, surprising that Mot- 
tram fails to chronicle the tragic dis- 
appearance of the windmills which, 
with the wherries, were the venerable 
hallmarks of the district. As recently 
as the early 1930s there were dozens 
at work draining the marshes. Today 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


National Conference 


THE DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


Thursday, 23 October and 
Friday, 24 October 1952 


AT COUNTY HALL (The Council Chamber) 
LONDON, SWI 


Distinguished speakers will address the morning sessions on 

development plans applied to town and to country. Afterixoon 

sessions will assemble circles of critics to examine closely two 

great plans, those for Manchester and Berkshire. Both the morning 

sessions and critics’ circle sessions will afford opportunity for 
delegates to participate in general discussion. 


The Conference will be opened by Alderman w. G. FISKE. 
Principal speakers: A. ERNEST MARPLES, MP, SIR ERIC 
MACFADYEN, GEORGE S. LINDGREN, MP, SIR GEORGE PEPLER, 
DESMOND DONNELLY, MP, and C. N. THORNTON-KEMSLEY, MP 


Critics’ Circle on the Manchester Plan: 
R. L. REISS, CHARLES H. MADGE, GILBERT MCALLISTER, 
FREDERICK GIBBERD, and R. NICHOLAS. Chairman: F. J. OSBORN 


Critics’ Circle on the Berkshire Plan: 
G. A. WHEATLY, PAUL 8. CADBURY, G. P. WIBBERLEY, DENNIS 
CHAPMAN, and T. HOUGHTON. Chairman: F. J. OSBORN 


Tickets 21s. each, members; 25s. each, non-members 


"For Conference Programme, apply Secretary, Town and 
Country Planning Association, 28 King St, London, WC2 
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less than half a dozen remain well 
cared for, and even fewer capable of 
working, out of more than a thousand 
which once graced the Broadland 
scene. The survivors, standing in for- 
lorn decay with broken sails and 
crumbling towers, are a mute censure 
on a country which has so easily 
sacrificed a vital part of the national 
heritage. 

Mr E. A. Ellis, who lives at 
Surlingham by remote Wheatfen 
Broad, contributes a valuable chapter 
in diary form on its wild life. The book 
is well illustrated with photographs 
of present-day aspects of Broadland 
life and really beautiful reproduc- 
tions of paintings by the Norwich 
School. KENNETH W. GRIMES 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES AND SER- 
vices. Housing and Town and Country 
Planning Bulletin 5. United Nations. 8s. 


The main topic of this issue is the 
provision in housing schemes of the 
types of buildings that have come to 
be known as “community facilities’’. 
As an international study it is singu- 
larly perfunctory and incomplete. 
But there is a well-organized factual 
report on Sweden’s experience in this 
field by Dr Yngve Larsson and Goran 
Tegner, which really does enable one 
to see this experience in perspective. 
Mr Charles Madge’s report on Great 
Britain is strictly limited to the few 
facilities provided by local authori- 
ties, and may therefore give an un- 
balanced impression to foreign stu- 
dents. For the USA the Bulletin re- 
prints part of the well-known report 
of the Committee on Hygiene of 
Housing of the American Public 
Health Association. No other country 
is dealt with, except that there is a 
good account of Israel’s “garden 
cities’ and collective settlements. 
There is a partial though promising 
bibliography of community facilities. 

This Bulletin also contains a study 
of the development of housing in the 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


USSR by Dr E. M. Chossudovsky. 
Though brief, this is very carefully 
done. In this case the bibliography 
seems remarkably comprehensive. 


ENGINEERING ASPECTS OF THE 
TRANSPORT PROBLEM OF LONDON, 
By R. B. Hounsfield. Euston Press. 215. 


This book, privately printed in 
commemoration of the work of R. B. 
Hounsfield, represents a considerable 
amount of research work into the 
actual movements of traffic in the 
London area and the calculation of 
estimates of road and parking needs. 
The author’s view was that it would 
be possible with more exact know- 
ledge of traffic volume and street 
capacity to find the right size and 
population at which London should 
be stabilized without any acute 
traffic congestion. Based on the 1937 
volume of street traffic, estimates are 
worked out of future traffic, and pro- 
posals made for relief highways and 
parking facilities to meet the esti- 
mates. The study, highly technical 
and accompanied by carefully pre- 
pared drawings, should be useful to 
students of London traffic problems, 


DIE HAUPTSTUFE: Des Tauernkraft- 
werks GLOCKNER-KAPRUN (Descrip- 
tion of the Glockner-Kaprun Hydro- 
Electric Works, Austria). Published in 
Vienna. 


This well-illustrated book gives a @ 


full technical description (in German) 
and many excellent photographs of 
the amazing Glockner - Kaprun 
hydro-electric works, visited by the 7 

TCPA touring party in 1951. The @ 
works are in some of the most magni- 7 

ficent scenery of Europe. The scenery 
is to a certain extent changed by the 
scheme, but it can hardly be said that 
it has been spoilt. Indeed the new 
lakes created, nearly two miles long, 
with the Gross Glockner (the highest 
peak in Austria) in the background, 
are majestic spectacles. 








